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Abstract 

This study investigated the benefits of incorporating the pedagogy of service-learning in two 
first- year seminar courses by examining (a) the unique ways service can be incorporated in 
freshman classes, (b) the extent of interpersonal connections made as a result of the service, 
and (c) the impact of service on future community service involvement. First-year students 
enrolled in the Alpha seminar program in either Introduction to Human Communication or 
Introductory Psychology over the past three years were surveyed. The Alpha program was 
instituted by the College to allow first-year students to engage in an academically 
challenging course in a small seminar format with additional class time. The results of the 
survey showed that most students in both courses found the service-learning experience to 
positively influence subsequent service, to facilitate connections within the class and in the 
community, and to be very beneficial overall. More research is needed to determine which 
aspects of the service-learning experience contributed most to change in student perceptions 
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Service-Learning in the First-Year Seminar; 

Providing Reciprocal Benefits and Enhancing Connections 

First-year seminars, which are a part of the academic environment at over 70% of the 
accredited undergraduate colleges and universities in the US (Barefoot & Gardner, 1998), 
have been instituted to help connect students to the institution and thereby ease their 
transition to college. At Loyola College in Maryland a number of faculty members have 
found the first-year seminar to provide conditions for teaching and learning that enable them 
to maximize the reciprocal benefits of service-learning for students and the community. In 
the present study, we, two instructors of first-year seminars, describe how we utilized the 
first-year seminar structure to enhance the service-learning experience for students and 
examine how these unique service-learning experiences, in turn, furthered the goals of the 
seminar to provide a means for students to connect more substantially to the college and the 
greater city community. In addition to presenting evidence of how we have enhanced the 
service-learning experience in the context of the first-year seminar, we also present student 
reactions to and evaluations of the service-learning with respect to how it enhanced students’ 
levels of connectedness. 

Beginning in the mid-1980s, educators (e.g., Boyer, 1987; Newman, 1985) began 
to call out for a greater commitment from colleges and universities to help students assume 
more civic and social responsibility through the curriculum. Higher educational institutions 
have responded by incorporating curricular and co-curricular programs with the goals of 
furthering students' awareness of public issues and community needs, helping to foster the 
development of ethical leadership, and encouraging students to assume a lifelong 
commitment to social responsibility (Kendall, 1990). Service-learning, the incorporation of 
community service experiences in an academic course that enhances learning of course 
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material and contributes to students’ preparation for continued civic participation (Howard, 
2001), has become a popular curricular innovation that has responded to the challenges of 
such goals (Leary, 1994). When service-learning experiences bring students into close out- 
of-classroom contact with classmates and instructors, as well as members of the 
community beyond the College, they can provide the additional benefit of enabling 
students to experience a heightened sense of belongingness and connectedness to the 
people with whom they share these experiences thus enhancing the quality of the college 
transition. 

Although no studies to date have shown specifically a relation between participating 
in college community service or service-learning and feelings of connectedness or 
belongingness to students’ colleges, classmates, instructors, or community members, some 
research on so-called affective outcomes has provided some indication of such relations. 
For example, Astin and Sax (1998) showed that participating in college community service 
was related to higher levels of students’ self-reported ability to work cooperatively with 
others and the amount of contact they reported with college faculty. They also found that 
involvement in course-based service was related to increases in students’ commitment to 
serving the community and plans to participate in service in the future, in addition to other 
outcomes. Furthermore, Astin, Vogelgesang, Ikeda, and Yee (2000) reported that the 
positive effects of participating in college service experiences take place, in part, because 
student-to-student interaction is increased, as is emotional support from faculty, factors 
that very likely enhance students’ levels of connectedness to their college. 

The evidence is mounting that service-learning contributes to academic and 
affective outcomes of learning in higher education (e.g., Eyler & Giles, 2002; Kezar & 
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Rhoads, 2001). One important affective objective of the first-year seminar, that can be 
accomplished by service-learning, is to facilitate meaningful interpersonal connections 
between students and the professor and other students (Upcraft & Gardner, 1989). 
Engaging in such interpersonal connections provides an important context for first-year 
students to develop improved levels of interpersonal competence and further the social 
developmental tasks of late adolescence (Chickering & Reisser, 1993). Some researchers 
(Barefoot & Gardner, 1993; Upcraft & Gardner, 1989) have suggested that making those 
interpersonal connections to individuals in the college or university, especially early in the 
first semester of the first year of college (Levitz & Noel, 1989), can make a difference in a 
. student’s decision to remain at the institution. 

Research on the benefits of both small first-year seminars and service-learning for 
students in terms of helping them to develop interpersonal relationships and interpersonal 
competencies suggests that service-learning could make an important contribution to the 
success of first-year seminars. The present study provides an investigation of the benefits 
of incorporating the pedagogy of service-learning in two first-year seminar courses. To 
this end, the following research questions are examined: 

1. In what unique ways can professors incorporate service-learning as an integral 
part of a first-year seminar course? 

2. To what extent does service-learning contribute to facilitating interpersonal 

, connections that students in first-year seminars make to other students, faculty, 
the college, and to members of the greater community? 
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3. What are students’ perceptions of the service-learning experience in terms of 
how it facilitated these interpersonal connections and led them to future service 
involvement? 

Description of the Service-Learning Courses and the Alpha Seminar Program 

The Alpha seminar program. The Alpha program was instituted by the College to 
provide first-year students with an academically challenging experience and closer 
relationship with their faculty instructor within the context of a small seminar. In addition, 
the program identified four habits” that are integrated into each course: careful reading, 
persuasive and elegant writing, intellectual conversation, and living a life examined. An 
enrollment limit of 16 students and a fourth hour of class time are two aspects of the 
seminars that are designed to enrich the academic experience of the students who participate 
in the elective program. 

Introduction to Human Communication: An exploration of internal and external 
influences. The first author adapted this introductory course in speech/language pathology 
into the Alpha format in the fall of 2000 and has taught it for four additional semesters since 
that time. The course addresses the components and principles surrounding human 
communication, as well as the impact of perception, difference, and language on this 
process. Prior to the Alpha course, the instructor taught a similar course (although not 
identical) for three semesters to approximately 25 students per class. Service-learning was 
not a component of the course prior to the Alpha conversion. 

In the Alpha course the students are required to engage in a minimum of six hours of 
service across varying events throughout the semester. Almost all of the service experiences 
are one-time events, each requiring the participation of numerous students. The instructor 
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sets up the service activities such that the students participate with a small number of 
classmates as well as with the professor for each event. The primary goal of this model is to 
introduce first- year students to service and to the community of Baltimore in a supported 
environment. Some examples of the events used across the semesters are as follows: Fall 
cleanup of urban neighborhoods; trick or treating and an Easter hunt with students from 
Baltimore city’s middle schools and after school programs; a Halloween carnival with adults 
with developmental disabilities; a formal dance for senior citizens from area nursing homes; 
a campus dinner with current and previous members of the homeless community in 
Baltimore; visits to a home for adults with end stage HIV; and Special Olympics for children 
and adolescents with a variety of disabilities. In addition, the students are encouraged to 
volunteer at a city meal program to prepare and serve meals to persons who are homeless or 
in need. Although the instructor does not attend all events every semester, she attends at 
least 75 percent of them, providing faculty support and direction as needed. A second- year 
student who was enrolled in the course in a previous semester (the Alpha helper) attends any 
events the instructor cannot, allowing at least one “senior” member to be present across all 
service experiences. This presence, rather than take on a flavor of “policing,” allows the 
instructor to co-experience an event, and sets the stage for mutual discussion and shared 
processing during and after the experience. In addition, this model allows the instructor to 
directly relate each of the service experiences to academic content (e.g., perception, 
effective communication, differences in styles, etc.) using recent and shared events as real 
life examples related to class topics. 

The Alpha format of this course in communication has contributed to the success of 
service in many ways (see Table 1). First, the students expect to engage in activities outside 
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of the classroom, and are possibly more willing than “non- Alpha” students to attend 
functions in the evening and on weekends. Second, the small class allows all of the students 
equal and easy opportunities to obtain the desired number of direct service hours, as the 
students sign up early in the semester for any and all events in which they are interested. The 
instructor has noted consistently across the semesters that students are most interested in 
attending the events that they know others in the class are attending as well. Third, the class 
size as well as the additional class time allows the students and professor to engage in 
discussion and reflection on most of the service experiences, allowing all of the students to 
at least “witness” events that they may have been unable to attend. Finally, students enrolled 
in the Alpha seminars are aware of the expectation for the additional writing, beyond that 
expected in the traditional Introduction to Human Communication course. This component 
facilitates the integration of academic content to the service-learning experience as students 
are required to write at least one reflection paper addressing what occurred, what they 
learned, and what they will do with this new knowledge. This written reflection often forces 
the students to connect service with course content, as they are required to correlate all 
service experiences with the topics covered in the course, typically that of perception and the 
influence on communicative exchange. The design of the Alpha seminars, with its small 
class size, heightened academic requirements, additional class time, and a focus on “living a 
life examined” is a natural and supportive environment for the introduction of service- 
learning to first-year students. 

Introductory Psychology: Human behavior in diverse contexts. The second author 
has taught this introductory psychology course in the College’s Alpha seminar program 
during the fall semester for the past four years and taught a similar version of the course to a 
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class of 35 students for the two years prior to offering the course as an Alpha seminar. The 
service-learning component, required as part of the Alpha course but optional in the standard 
course offering, was enriched in the Alpha program in several ways. In the Alpha program, 
students performed the 1 8 hours of required service in groups of two to five in the same area 
of the city and, together with the faculty instructor and a second-year Alpha student 
assistant, participated in three hours of an on-site orientation to the neighborhood and the 
umbrella organization that was sponsoring the set of service opportunities in the inner city. 
Because all students in the class participated in service and did so in the same area of 
Baltimore city, class reflection discussions took place more frequently than they did in the 
regular course sections and could be focused on the common experiences shared by the 
students. In addition, because the Alpha program required more writing of students than did 
non- Alpha courses, students wrote two brief reflection papers on their service experience 
that related the service to course content and one longer reflection paper that resembled an 
op ed newspaper piece that addressed both the service experience and an issue related to 
urban poverty. 

The level of participation of the faculty instructor in the service enterprise with 
students and the time that was devoted to discussions of the service experiences in class 
enabled students to interact with the faculty instructor and their classmates more than they 
would have in a non- Alpha course. The service experience of the students was further 
enriched by the selection of a second-year student assistant whom the faculty instructor 
identified as someone who was especially committed to service and social justice and who 
had participated in the instructor’s course the previous year. This student participated in 
several discussions of the service experiences with the first- year students and led at least one 
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group reflection. Table 2 outlines the components of the service-learning experience in this 
Alpha course that represented improvements over the service-learning experience for 
students in the instmctor’s “regular” introductory psychology classes. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants in the present study were students at a residential Jesuit Catholic liberal 
arts college on the east coast. Email surveys were sent to students who had enrolled as first- 
year students in either the Introduction to Human Communication course (N=40; 2 men and 
38 women) or the Introductory Psychology course (N=45; 5 men and 40 women) over the 
past three years (i.e., 2000 through 2002). Fourteen students (35%; 14 women) in the 
Human Communication class and 21 students (47%; 2 men and 19 women) in Introductory 
Psychology responded. Although demographic data were not collected on the email surveys, 
all students in the two classes were of traditional college student age, and all but one 
psychology student were Caucasian. All of the students engaged in service-learning 
experiences throughout their first semester at the College, completing either a minimum of 6 
hours in speech pathology or 18 hours in psychology. In addition to the email surveys, 42 
end-of-semester service-learning evaluations were completed by Alpha psychology students. 
Design and Procedure 

Email survey. A survey concerning service-learning in Alpha classes was sent in 
February of 2003 to all of the students enrolled in either the specified speech pathology or 
psychology fall Alpha courses from 2000 through 2002. The survey consisted of three 
questions (see Appendix A for the complete survey): (a) Did the service-learning component 
of the Alpha course influence your decision to engage in service after your first semester?; 
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(b) Did the service-learning component of the Alpha course facilitate any connections for 
you to classmates, professor, the college, and/or the community?; and (c) How beneficial 
was the service-learning component of your Alpha course overall? The instructors sent an 
introductory letter electronically to the students approximately one week prior to the 
distribution of the survey to request students’ participation. Subsequently, a letter from each 
instructor’s graduate assistant was sent by e-mail containing instructions with the surveys 
attached. In order to assure anonymity the students were permitted to respond directly to the 
graduate assistant via e-mail or to return a printed copy to either the speech pathology or 
psychology departments. The graduate assistants removed all names and other identifying 
information from any surveys received electronically before submitting them to the 
instructors. Follow-up emails were sent to the students at one and two weeks after the initial 
mailing by the graduate assistant to encourage the completion of the survey. 

Service-learning course evaluation. The psychology instructor administered 2-page 
pencil-and-paper service-learning in-class evaluations furnished by the community service 
office of the College at the end of the semester to all three Alpha psychology classes. On the 
survey students rated the quality of the service-learning experience, the extent to which the 
experience increased or decreased their interest in performing service, and their attitudes 
toward social responsibility and people of different socio-economic classes and races. The 
survey also asked students to rate the extent to which the service-learning experience 
contributed to their learning of course content and how much the course material contributed 
to their service experience. In all, responses from 42 students were obtained and analyzed. 
These surveys were not administered to the students in the communication course. 
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Results 

The results of student responses to the email surveys for both the Introduction to 
Human Communication and the Introductory Psychology courses are summarized in Table 
3. These results show that most students in both courses found the service-learning 
experience to positively influence subsequent service involvement, to facilitate connections 
within the class and in the community, and to be very beneficial overall. Specific findings 
for each of the courses are explained in greater detail below. 

Introduction to Human Communication 

Question 1: Did the service-learning component of your Alpha course influence your 
decision to engage in service after your first semester? Ten of the 14 (71%) survey 
respondents indicated that service-learning positively influenced future service work; three 
(21%) reported “not necessarily;” and one (7%) replied negatively. The students who found 
the service a positive influence reported in their narratives that the service experiences were 
“very moving; a good introduction to service; really enjoyed [it]; valuable for learning and 
life in general; the service motivated me.” Of these ten students, eight are currently engaged 
in service with a community organization; two are “looking into it.” The three students who 
responded that service did not necessarily influence their decision for future involvement all 
reported that they were already interested in service prior to enrolling in the Alpha course. 
All three of these students are engaged in service with at least one local community site. The 
one student who reported that service-learning did not influence the decision to continue 
reported that the class “introduced me to types of service available on campus but did not 
influence my decision to serve.” This student is currently not engaged in service. 
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Question 2: Did the service-learning component of your Alpha course facilitate any 
connections to your classmates, your professor, the college, and/or the Baltimore 
community? According to the student responses, the service-learning component of the 
Alpha course facilitated the greatest connections with classmates and the Baltimore 
community, followed by connections with the professor, with the least reported connection 
noted to the college. Eighty-six percent of the respondents indicated a connection with their 
classmates, with 79% finding connections to the greater Baltimore community. Connections 
with the professor and the college were reported for 64% and 50% of the responding 
students, respectively. Minimal narrative accompanied responses to this question, with only 
three students elaborating on their response, indicating the “closeness between the students 
and the professor was a direct result of encouragement of teacher, not just the service.” 

Question 3: In hindsight, how beneficial was the service-learning component of your 
Alpha course? Almost all of the students reported that the service-learning component of the 
Alpha course was beneficial. Eighty-six percent of the students indicated that the service 
component was beneficial, even for those who reported they “didn’t like it when [I] was 
doing it.” A review of the narrative comments found a common reaction across students 
stating that the service helped them make the fist step and allowed them to learn beyond the 
classroom and the campus. One of the students even reported that the “service should 
become an even bigger part of the class.” The student who found the service “somewhat 
beneficial” expressed a wish to have chosen more opportunities to engage in service off- 
campus. The student who reported the service-learning was “not beneficial” reported it was 
not a benefit to students not already interested and was concerned about the requirement 
becoming “forced service.” 
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Introductory Psychology 

Question 1: Did the service-learning component of your Alpha course influence your 
decision to engage in service after your first semester? Eighteen of the 21 (86%) survey 
respondents indicated that service-learning positively influenced future service work; one 
reported “not necessarily;” and two (10%) replied negatively. Several students listed their 
service involvements that followed from their first year. One student, who went on to 
become a student service coordinator in the College’s service office, wrote that she 
increased her service activities in the part of Baltimore city where the Alpha service took 
place and continued to write to the children with whom she worked in her first-year 
placement. One student indicated that the service experience “did not influence my decision 
greatly because I knew I wanted to participate in service projects. It did confirm that I 
wanted to continue and opened several doors showing me more options of what I could be 
involved in.” Only one student wrote that she was not interested in continuing service and 
saw the service-learning as an imposed course requirement. 

Question 2: Did the service-learning component of your Alpha course facilitate any 
connections to your classmates, your professor, the college, and/or the Baltimore 
community? Similar to what was reported by the speech pathology students, and as shown in 
Table 3, psychology students reported that the service-learning facilitated connections 
mostly to the greater Baltimore community (86%) and to their classmates (62%). A student 
who took the seminar in 2000 wrote: “My professor was someone who participated in a 
service activity and I enjoyed talking to him about my experiences.” Another student wrote 
that: “The service component connected me with Baltimore in a big way. The class 
facilitated this connection through the readings and lectures that we took part in.” 
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Question 3: In hindsight, how beneficial was the service-learning component of your 
Alpha course? Although one student wrote that the benefit to her was only as a “resume 
builder,” 86% of students indicated that the experience was very valuable. One student 
wrote: 

I think the service-learning component is so very important. It made the material I 
learned in class so much more practical. Seeing for myself the dire need just within 
the Baltimore area for improvement has motivated me. I think service-learning is a 
very effective technique and could help students learn a lot more than simply 
listening to lectures or reading text books. The information becomes so much more 
real. 

Another student wrote: 

The benefits of service go beyond that immediate connection that the person doing 
service gets with the person they [sic] are helping. It is a sharing of gifts and a 
mutual exchange of love and attention. [I]t gives me a sense of purpose and a realism 
that cannot be surpassed. 

Service-learning end-of-course evaluations. Results of pencil-and-paper evaluations 
administered to the Alpha psychology students in each of the fall semesters of 2000, 2001, 
and 2002 showed that they found the service-learning experience to be very beneficial. A 
majority of respondents indicated that the service experience made them either much more 
interested (38%) or somewhat more interested (38%) in being involyed in community 
service in the future (for the remaining 24% the students’ level of interest was unchanged). 

In addition, 86% of respondents indicated that they felt it was extremely important that 
society takes steps to address issues affecting people who are disadvantaged (12% felt it 
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was somewhat important). For 57% of respondents their belief regarding society’s 
responsibility became more important as a result of their service-learning experience, and 
for the remaining 43% their response represented no change in their pre-service belief With 
respect to the extent to which students held more or fewer stereotypes about people of 
different socio-economic or racial/ethnic groups as a result of the service experience, 43% 
indicated that they held fewer stereotypes and the remaining 57% indicated no change. 
Students were also asked to rate the extent to which the service experience contributed to 
their learning of course material on a 5-point scale. The mean response of 3.4 indicates that 
students felt the service contributed more than some (rating of 3) and less that quite a lot 
(rating of 5). Also, students’ mean rating of 3.3 with respect to the extent to which course 
material helped them make sense of their community work indicates a similar level of 
benefit. Finally, a majority of students (62%) indicated that Yes they would take another 
service-learning course, with another 33% indicating that Maybe they would. 

Discussion 

The present study was undertaken (a) to describe some unique ways two professors 
incorporated service-learning as an integral part of a first-year seminar course, (b) to 
examine the extent to which service-learning contributed to the facilitation of interpersonal 
connections of the students to other students, faculty, the college, and to members of the 
greater community, and (c) to examine the benefits of participation in service-learning in 
terms of students’ social attitudes and desires to participate in future community service. 

In the present study, the instructors enumerated several ways in which they expanded 
the service-learning component of their first- year courses beyond what they could have 
accomplished in a regular course format. The small class size, the additional class time, the 
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expectation of students to participate in events outside of class, and the heightened academic 
expectations of students are the critical components of the Alpha first- year seminar that 
contributed to the enhanced service-learning experience. These elements of the seminar 
enabled direct instructor involvement in the service experiences, considerable class time 
devoted to preparation and reflection, additional reading and writing assignments that could 
complement the service activities, greater student participation in class discussions, and 
support from a student assistant. With these enhancements, the instructors were able to 
provide a service-learning experience at a level beyond that which could be accomplished in 
a regular first- year course. 

Some of the benefits to students from these service-learning enhancements 
contributed to the accomplishment of an important first-year Alpha seminar goal, namely 
connectedness of the students to their peers, instructor. College, and community. As 
reported by students in the two courses, the service-learning facilitated connections 
primarily with the community in which the service was performed and, secondly, with their 
classmates. Differences in students’ responses regarding the focus of connectedness between 
the two courses are likely to be reflections of the different ways in which the two instructors 
structured the service experiences. For example, the higher percentage of students in the 
Human Communication course who reported a connection to the faculty instructor and to the 
College may reflect that professor’s greater level of participation in the actual service 
experiences and the inclusion of service experiences that took place on, or in very close 
proximity to, the College campus. In addition, the nature of the service experiences in the 
human communication course enabled those students to spend more time with a greater 
number of their classmates than was afforded the psychology students. This difference may 
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have led to the slightly greater number of speech pathology students who reported a greater 
level of connectedness to classmates as a result of the service. Despite the differences 
between the two courses in the number of service hours required of students and the format 
of the service experiences (repeated involvement in one placement over the course of 10 
weeks, involving at least 1 8 hours of direct service, in the psychology course versus 
participation in one-time group service events for a minimum of 6 hours of service in the 
communication course), a high percentage of students in both classes reported some level of 
connectedness to the Baltimore community. 

With respect to the third objective of the study, a large percentage of students in both 
classes reported a desire to continue their involvement in service after the conclusion of the 
semester as a result of their service-learning experience. The somewhat higher percentage of 
psychology students, as compared to speech pathology students, who expressed this desire 
may reflect the greater number of hours devoted to service and the opportunity to remain in 
one placement over the semester. Several psychology students indicated a desire to continue 
service on their own at their particular placement, whereas speech pathology students tended 
to express a more general interest in continuing to be involved in service. 

With respect to students’ attitudes toward society’s responsibility to support people 
who are disadvantaged, data collected in the psychology class showed that students 
overwhelmingly endorsed this view. In addition, a majority of them indicated that this belief 
became stronger as a result of service-learning in the Alpha class. Furthermore, nearly half 
of the psychology students indicated that they held fewer stereot)q)es of people of different 
socio-economic and racial/ethnic groups, with the other half indicating no change in this 
belief, as a result of the service-learning experience. 
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Clearly, a very large percentage of students in both classes found the service-learning 
to be very beneficial. Comments from students indicated that the service-learning provided a 
positive introduction to service, facilitated connections to people both at the College and the 
greater Baltimore community, and contributed to a deeper learning of course material and a 
greater commitment to civic responsibility. Such benefits are consistent with the overall 
goals of service-learning in higher education (Howard, 2001), as well as with the Jesuit 
mission in higher education (Loyola College, n.d.a) and the Alpha first- year seminar 
program (Loyola College, n.d.b). With respect to the Jesuit mission at the College, the 
students are afforded an opportunity to “learn, lead and serve in a diverse and changing 
world” (Loyola College, n.d.a, Mission section) through the service experience. In addition, 
the goals of the Alpha program to engage students in scholastic conversation, careful 
reading, and critical thinking (Loyola College, n.d.b.) are realized. 

A principal limitation of the present study is the absence of a comparison group of 
regular first-year classes that include a service-learning component. Although the findings of 
the present study of the benefits afforded the students from participating in service-learning 
are compelling, the authors cannot conclude that these benefits exceed those that could be 
found in regular versions of the same courses. Future research would then benefit from the 
inclusion of carefully selected comparison classes. A second limitation lies in the response 
rates of the email surveys as there is no guarantee that the views of the non-responding 
students would be similar to those who did respond. Although the findings of end-of- 
semester service evaluations completed by nearly all students in the psychology classes 
showed a high level of consistency with the findings of the email surveys, such a 
comparison was not available for the speech pathology students. 
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Additional research is needed to examine more the effects of service-learning 
participation on students’ attitudes toward personal and social responsibility and what 
aspects of a service-learning experience might contribute to such attitude change. This 
research might uncover the extent to which such factors as required hours of service, 
consistency of placement, level of instructor involvement, and nature of course readings, 
assignments, and class discussions are involved. 
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Table 1 

Aspects of Service-Learning in the Alpha Human Communication Seminar that Were 
Improvements over the Regular Human Communication Seminar 



• The instructor directly participates in most of the service experiences with the 
students 

• A student assistant is present at any events where the instructor cannot 

• The format and expectations of the Alpha seminar program facilitates a high level of 
student participation in the service activities 

• Considerable class time can be devoted to preparation and reflection 

• Service experience is integrated with varying academic topics for both discussion 
and written reflection 

• Additional readings are assigned that relate to both service and course content 

• Understanding of communication differences across cultures, gender, age groups, 
and socio-economic status is enhanced through service 

• The small group participation allows the students to become connected in an 
experience and to have a common basis for discussion 

• Small class size allows all of the students to witness their instructor actively engaged 
in service 

• Small class size allows all of the students to engage in discussions with the instructor 
and each other, sharing varying perceptions and reactions to the experiences 
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Table 2 

Aspects of Service-Learning in the Alpha Psychology Seminar that Were Improvements in 
the Service-Learning Component of Regular Psychology Course 



• More direct involvement of instructor in the service experience 

• Participation of a student assistant with service-learning experience 

• Students participate in service activities in groups 

• Service activities take place within one umbrella agency in one city neighborhood 

• More class hours devoted to preparation and reflection 

• More student reflective writing on service experience 

• More attention by instructor to issues of diversity and social justice 

• Additional readings assigned that relate to both service and course content 

• Direct interaction between faculty instructor and agency representatives 

• Small class size for greater student participation in service discussions and more direct 
interaction between instructor and students 
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Table 3 



Results of the Service-Learning Email Survey 





Human Communication 
(N=14) 


Psychology 
(N = 21) 


1 . Did the service-learning 


yes: 71% 


yes: 86% 


influence your decision to 


not necessarily: 21% 


not necessarily: 5% 


engage in service after your 


no: 7% 


no: 10% 


first semester? 






2. Did the service-learning 


class: 86% 


class: 62% 


facilitate any connections 


professor: 64% 


professor; 38% 


for you? 


college: 50% 


college: 14% 




community: 79% 


community: 86% 


3. Overall how beneficial 


very: 86% 


very: 86% 


was the service-learning 


somewhat: 7% 


somewhat: 14% 


component? 


not beneficial: 7% 


not beneficial; 0% 
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APPENDIX A 



Alpha Service-Learning Survey 

SP 202: Preis (Human Communication) 
PY 101: Fenzel (Introductory Psychology) 



Please respond thoroughly to all parts of each of the following questions. 



The fall term in which 
you took the Alpha class: 


2000 


Your Gender: 


Female 




2001 




Male 




2002 







1 . Did the service-learning component of your Alpha course influence your decision to 
engage in service after your first semester? Why or why not, and, if so, how? What 
service activities are you participating in at the present? 



2. Did the service-learning component of your Alpha course facilitate any connections 
for you? Specifically, did the service component connect you to: (a) your classmates, 
(b) your professor, (c) the college, and/or (d) the Baltimore community? Did the 
service-learning experience facilitate these connections in any unique ways (that is, 
in ways that other parts of your Loyola and Alpha experiences did not)? 



3. In hindsight, how beneficial overall was the service-learning component of your 
Alpha course? Please explain. 
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